CONCLUSION
The Governor-Generalship of India has always been
regarded as a high recognition of past or presage of future
merit and rarely as a political reward. Usually offered
to the best man available, it was seldom refused; (Jeorge
Canning, the 5th Earl Spencer, Lord Milner and F.-M. Sir
Henry Norman are believed to have declined it. It was a
post of such consideration that in the British Empire and
in public esteem it ranked second only to that of Prime
Minister. But it had its disadvantages. For an active
politician or a large landowner to be absent for five years
from Parliament and his estates and out of touch with
domestic questions of the day at home might often be a
handicap in later life; and latterly it became usual for an
ex-Viceroy to abstain from party polities and to sit on
the cross benches in the House of Lords for at least a year
after his return from India, perhaps in order to discard
some of his autocracy which Sir Herbert Edwards used to
say combined the irresponsibility of the Great Mogul with
the infallibility of the Pope* Lord Dufferin once remarked
that twenty-five minutes in Pall Mall would take the
conceit out of any Viceroy,
The Viceroy, whom Lord Curzon had called "Only a
transient phantom in India/9 wan probably the hardest-
worked man in the whole country, for his work was arduous
and incessant. Hedged in by lancers* chuprassies, mace-
bearers, aides-de-camp and private secretaries (his principal
private secretary, P, S. V., was sometimes a very great
power in the land}, and surrounded by a rampart of
Civil Servants, he seldom spoke the vernacular; though
latterly ceremonial was somewhat reduced and he had
more contact with Indian society. Papers, files, boxes,
interviews and conferences filled the mornings; care-
monies, inspections and visits the afternoons; and constant
entertainments of one sort or another the evenings,
which were often lengthened by more work far into the
night. To many the social side was perhaps the
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